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this it is which asserts itself and insists upon its adequate expression in a mode of extension, and which repels whatever would remove it and deny it way. If so, however, the essence, instead of being neutral towards the existence and inoperative upon it, treats it as an effect which it is entitled to command and control; the attempt is in the essence, while the thing attempted is the existence. And thus Spinoza, after renouncing the field of existence and surrendering it to the nexus natures^ re-invades it in the name of the essence, and claims over it at least a partial jurisdiction.
The truth is, Spinoza had to effect the passage in some way from idea to action; and it was beyond the resources of his deductive method to find it; just as motion does not necessarily follow from extension, so neither does agency from thinking. He tried to link them together by using affirmation as an intermediary : affirmation was the logical outcome of thought: and it,was presupposed in volition, which makes affirmation of a thing as good1. Why not say
which each thing tries to act is nothing but its actual essence.' Yes ; but if it is competent to nothing but what follows from its nature, and if, as we have been told, existence does not follow from its nature, then it cannot try^ for existence.
1 It is impossible to give any account of the Voluntas of Spinoza against which some passages may not be quoted. There is indeed one position respecting it from which he starts and with which he ends; viz. that it has its origin in cognition and involves an act of judgment. * We insist/ he says (De Deo, II. ii. Vol. II. 304) ' on knowledge as the immediate cause of all passions in the soul; considering it as absolutely impossible that anyone, without the above-mentioned modes of conception,, could be brought to love, desire, or any other modifications of will.' And again (Ibid. II. xvi. Vol. II. 329), ' Desire is an inclination which the soul has towards something which it elects as good. Hence, before our desire directs itself externally upon anything, we have previously formed a judgment that the thing in question is something good; which affirmation, or (in universal terms) power of affirming and denying, is called Will.' This identification of Will with judgment is repeated in Eth. II. xlviii. Schol.: ' by Will I understand the power of affirming and denying, and not Desire (cupiditas]: the power, I mean, whereby the mind affirms and denies what is true or false, and not the desire by which the mind seeks and shuns things.1 Though in the first of these passages he calls Desire * a modification of Will/ and in the last excludes it from Will, it is merely that he had come to take at two stages the fact which he began by treating as one; and now separated, as ' Will,1